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LEGENDS OF THE SUMIRO-ACCADIANS OF 
CHALDEA. 

By Alice Bodington. 
(Continued from Vol. XXVII, p. 19.) 

In Genesis, as is well known, two distinct accounts exist of 
the creation of the world and of Man, of which variants are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions. One of these variants, 
lately found on a tablet of baked clay, with a parallel Semitic 
translation, is of great interest. It begins at an earlier period 
of cosmic history than either the Biblical or the hitherto known 
Chaldean account. 1 Whilst the version of the first chapter of 
Genesis 2 begins with a description of chaos and the old Semitic 
Babylonian version with the time " when the heavens were not 
proclaimed and the earth recorded not a name," the Sumiro- 
Accadian account begins with a description of the time when 
the " glorious house of the gods (apparently the sky,) had not 
been made, a plant had not been brought forth nor a tree 
created ; when a brick had not been laid, a beam not shaped, 
a house not built, a city not constructed and a glorious foun- 
dation or dwelling of men had not been made." But when 
" within the sea there was a stream," then " the glorious city 
of the gods, the divine Eridhu," was built, of which Babylon, 
the earthly Eridhu, was a faint copy. Then the tablet men- 
tions the creation of living beings, not men as yet, but gods 
and the spirits "Anunnaki " ; and the supreme deity proclaims 
the existence of the " glorious city, the seat of the joy of their 
hearts." Meridug, son of Ea, now " made a foundation before 
the waters " ; made dust and poured it out with the blood, 
and in one single line " he made mankind." The female 
principle, the goddess Araru, (the Bohu of Chaldean legend 
the Bohu of Genesis 1.2) " made the seed of mankind with him." 

x That deciphered by George Smith. 

2 New Version of the Creation Story. Paper read by Mr. T. G. Pinches, 
of the British Museum, at the International Oriental Congress. 
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Then he made the beasts of the field and the living creatures 
of the desert ; the Tigris and the Euphrates, and " proclaimed 
their name well," in fact said that creation was good, as in 
Genesis. Then Herodach created grass, the plants of the 
marshes and the forests ; and with the plains and forests in 
which they were to dwell, he made oxen and other large cattle 
and sheep. This deeply interesting account has been neces- 
sarily much abbreviated. 

The Accadian idea of the structure of the world must be 
understood before the various legends as to the creation and 
the early history of mankind become " thinkable" to the mod- 
ern mind. In our mind's eye we see the world as a compara- 
tively insignificant planet whirling at headlong speed round a 
central sun ; we know the blue sky to be only the effect of 
distant air ; it is not " thinkable " to us that the sun should 
stand still at the bidding of the leader of a small tribe of half 
savage Nomads, nor that a tower should be built to attain a 
solid sky, above which lived gods, alarmed and jealous at so 
daring a proceeding. Nor can we picture to ourselves a great 
reservoir or " Heavenly Ocean " above a solid sky, which 
could be " opened " to let the waters submerge a sinful world. 
But all these stories are in harmony with Accadian cosmogony. 
The Chaldeans imagined the earth as an inverted boat or bowl, 
the thickness of which would represent what we call the crust 
of the earth ; while in the hollow beneath this crust lay the 
" abyss," the abode of many powers, and answering to the 
Elysium and Tartarus of classic mythology. Here dwelt 
Allat, the remorseless Queen of the Dead ; from the Abyss 
issued the terrible Maskim, the seven evil spirits, who knew 
neither mercy nor pity. 3 Here too was Eridhu, the " glorious 
abode," within which was the tower which reached the skies. 

Above the convex surface of the earth spread the sky, (ana) 
divided into two regions, the highest heaven or firmament, 
which with the fixed stars immovably attached to it, revolved 
as upon an axis, round an immensely high mountain, which 
joined it to the earth as a pillar. In the lower heaven the 
planets conceived of as resplendent animals of beneficent 
3 Chaldea, pp. 153-157. 
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nature, wandered forever on their appointed paths. The 
earthly ocean, a counterpart of the heavenly ocean, was imag- 
ined as a broad river, or watery rim, flowing all round the 
edge of the inverted bowl, precisely as Herodotus described it. 
And so late as the Middle Ages, we find Dante's conception of 
the structure of the world to be substantially that of the Accad- 
ians; the "purgatorio" is an immensely high mountain join- 
ing earth and sky, through whose circles pass the souls in a 
state of probation, till at the top they step into the lower 
heaven. 

In the fine Accadian epic of which the account of the Deluge 
furnishes the eleventh book, the ark is represented as resting 
. on this mountain. It relates' 1 that Tzclubar, the national hero, 
was beloved by the goddess Tshtar. She promised him a " char- 
iot of gold and precious stones; that kings and princes should 
bow before him, and kiss his feet ; that his flocks and herds 
should multiply two fold, and his mules and oxen be peerless 
of their kind." But Tzdubar laughed her love to scorn, and 
the enraged goddess implored her father, Anu, to take ven- 
geance on him. A monstrous bull was sent against his city of 
Erech, but it was slain by Tzdubar's friend, Eabani, and laid 
before the altar of the god Shamash, whilst the people spent 
the night in feasting and rejoicing. But the vengeance of 
Tshtar was not to be so easily foiled. With the help of her 
mother she smote Eabani with sudden death and Tzdubar 
with a dire disease, which made life a burden. He determined 
in his anguish to seek relief from his great ancestor, Hasisadra, 
who dwelt, immortal, in the Blessed Land, at the " mouth of 
the rivers " beyond the Waters of Death. Long and weary 
was the journey, and on his way Tzdubar passed the giant 
warders of the sun— -half men and half scorpions — who kept 
watch over his rising and his setting. On the shore of the 
Waters of Death the hero met the ferryman Urub61, and for a 
month and fifteen days they journeyed together over that 
dreary sea, till they reached the Chaldean "Valley of Avilon," 
and Tzdubar met his ancestor face to face. Here Hasisadra 
related to his descendant the story of the Deluge, and his own 

*Chaldea, pp. 301-17. 
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share in that great event. Tzdubar was purified and healed 
by laving in the Waters of Death ; he returned safely to Erech, 
and there offered up a touching prayer to the beneficent god, 
Ea, that his lost friend, Eabani, might be restored to life. 
Ea, through his son, Meridug, brings Eabani from the world 
of Shades to the Land of the Blessed, there to live forever 
among the heroes of old, and so all ends happily as a fairy 
tale. 

The Chaldean legend of the Deluge is, as is well known, an 
extremely close variant of the account found in Genesis, even 
to the rainbow as a sign of the repentance of the God Anu, 
for the havoc he had wrought. Only it is Tshtar who " spreads 
out the great bows of her father Anu," and who says " I shall 
be mindful of these days ; never shall I lose the memory of 
them," and the assurance is given that though pestilence and 
wild beasts may be sent as a punishment for the wickedness 
of man, never shall a universal flood again overwhelm the 
earth. In the Chaldean account it is the ever beneficent Ea 
who warns Hasisadra of the coming flood, and bids him 
prepare the ark for himself and his family, and who himself 
sends the cattle and the wild beasts of the field to their 
haven of safety ; he who reproaches the other gods with the 
wanton destruction they have wrought, and brought Bel, 
hasty but quickly repentant to his senses. Bel himself took 
Hasisadra by the hand and led him out of the ark, after 
the sacrifice had been offered up, " when the gods smelled a 
sweet savour." See Genesis viii, 21. 

The great solar and catholic myths are found in their earliest 
forms amongst the Sumiro-Accadians, and from them they 
passed through the Phoenicians to the Greeks and Romans. 
Tshtar, the great goddess of Nature, personifying the life- 
producing earth, loves the young Sun-God, Dumuzi. The 
tablet of the national Epic, which describes the manner of 
his death, has unfortunately but one fragment left, which 
speaks of the " black pine of Eridhu, marking the centre of 
the earth, in the dark forest, into the heart whereof man 
has not penetrated ; within it Dumuzi. . . ."A month was 
set apart, (June-July), both in Chaldea and Assyria, as 
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mourning for the death of Dumuzi, however it occurred ; 
the mourners wept and wailed, and tore their hair for the 
first six days, and at the close of the sixth day the wildest 
and most extravagant rejoicing marked his resurrection and 
restoration to Tshtar. Six hundred years B. C, Ezekiel, in 
captivity at Babylon, speaks of the " women weeping for Tam- 
muz," (Dumuzi). We have, fortunately, the tablet, nearly 
complete, which relates Tshtar's descent to " the land whence 
there is no return, towards the dwelling that has an entrance 
but no exit, towards the hall from which the light of day is 
shut out, where the shades of the dead dwell in the dark." 
Tshtar haughtily orders the warder to open the gate, " If thou 
openest not, I will demolish the threshold. ... I will 
let loose the dead to return to earth. ... I will make the 
risen dead more monstrous than the living." The gatekeeper 
humbly answers the angry goddess : " Be appeased, Lady, 
let me go and report thy name to Allat, the Queen." And 
Tshtar declares that she comes only to " weep over the heroes 
who have lost their wives ; over the wives who have been 
taken from their husbands' arms. I wish to weep over the 
Only Son, (a name of Dumuzi,) who has been taken away be- 
fore his time." Allat, full of evil delight that a hated rival 
has come within her power, orders the keeper to open the 
seven-fold gates for Tshtar, with the stipulation that at every 
gate she should strip off some of her attire. The warder of 
Arallu takes from the goddess her earrings, her necklace, her 
jewelled girdle, the bracelets on her arms, and the bangles at 
her ankles, and lastly her long flowing garment, and with 
these her divine power departed, and she stood powerless 
before the spiteful Queen of the Dead. Allat orders her chief 
minister, Namtar, the Pestilence, to lead Tshtar away, and to 
afflict her with sixty dire diseases, in the deepest darkness of 
the abyss. Meanwhile, as when Demeter mourned incon- 
solably for her lost Persephone, all went ill in the upper world. 
Life and love had gone out of it ; there were no marriages 
and no births, and the gods held council as to the release of 
Tshtar. The beneficent Ea conceived a plan. He created a 
phantom, Uddusunamir. " Go," he said, " to the Land whence 
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there is no return, and 'the seven gates of Arallu will open 
before thee. . . ■ . Conjure Allat with the name of the great 
gods ; stiffen thy neck and keep thy mind on the Spring of 
Life; Let the Lady (Tshtar) gain access to the Spring of 
Life, and drink of its waters." Allat in her fury beat her 
breast and bit her fingers with rage. She ordered Namtar to 
let Tshtar drink of the Spring of Life, and bear her from her 
sight. Namtar took the goddess through the seven enclosures, 
restoring at each the article of her attire that had been taken 
from her. At the last gate he said : " Thou hast paid no ran- 
som to Allat for thy deliverance ; so now return to Dumuzi, 
the lover of thy youth ; sprinkle over him the sacred waters, 
clothe him in splendid garments, adorn him with gems." 
The last lines of the poem are mutilated, but it is evident 
that they bear on the reunion of Tshtar with her young lover. 

Not only does this myth remind one of the legends of Deme- 
ter and Persephone, of Adonis, of Balder, the beautiful, and of 
Osiris, but what — if it were possible — seems like a variant of 
the same myth, is the legend amongst the Tee-Wahn 5 Indians 
of Nah-chu-ru-chu (the Bluish Light of Dawn) and his lost 
wife, the Moon-maiden. Nah-chu-ru-chu held the well-being 
of all his people in his hands for life and death. When the 
jealous Corn-maidens had thrown his wife down a deep well 
where none could find her, Nah-chu-ru-chu sat for days, 
neither speaking nor moving, his head bowed upon his hands. 
Then no rain fell and the crops died, and thirsty animals wan- 
dered, crying along the dry rivers. The coyote, the badger 
and the eagle went to seek the lost Moon, and when at last she 
was found, the choked earth drank and was glad and green, 
the dead crops came to life, and for four days the people danced 
and sang in the public square. 

In innumerable ways have the Accadians been the priests 
and schoolmasters of mankind in Europe and Asia, for through 
the Bak tribes of Elam, in Southern Chaldea, they are consid- 
ered to have been the founders of the ancient civilization of 
China ; and through the Semitic ,'peoples they have conferred 
upon us gifts, good and bad ; the art of writing, the signs of 

5 Tee-Wahn Folk Stories. St. Nicholas, March, 1892. 
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the zodiac, the measurement of the year, the early legends of 
Genesis, the keeping sacred of the seventh day, the belief in 
magic and witchcraft, and the mediaeval devil. An Assyrian 
calendar mentions a day called Sabattu, " a day for completion 
of work, of rest for the soul." On that day it was not lawful 
to cook food, to change one's dress, to offer a sacrifice ; the 
king was forbidden to speak in public, to ride in a chariot, 
or perform any civil or military duty " ; a strictness equal to 
the Sabbatarianism of the most orthodox Jew. 

On their way to a pure monotheism, the early Jews seem to 
have combined in their " Elohim," and their " Yahveh," the 
characteristics of the principal gods of the Sumiro-Accadians. 
We recognize the features, sometimes of the calm and benefi- 
cent Ea, and of his son Meridug, Intercessor for men ; some- 
times of the hasty, vindictive Sun-god, Bel, who " consumes in 
a moment " the victims of his anger, till the features of all 
these Nature gods fade away in the moral effulgence of the 
sublime God of Isaiah. 

No object is commoner in Chaldean and Assyrian pictorial 
representations than the Sacred Tree, the Tree of Life, with 
and without the serpent. To the old Chaldeans the Sacred 
Tree was intimately connected with an original ancestral 
abode, an earthly Paradise, watered by springs which became 
great rivers. 

The " serpent of Genesis we recognize as Mummu-Tiamat," 
the " Dragon," the " Great Serpent," who was the sworn enemy 
of the gods and their creation ; the principle of opposition and 
destruction. The gods determine to fight the great Serpent ; 
Anu, the heaven God, prepares the sickle-shaped sword, and 
the beautifully bent bow, whilst Bel goes forth in his match- 
less war-chariot, sending the lightning before him, and scatter- 
ing his arrows around. Tiamat comes forth to meet him, 
attended by evil demons, and bearing death and destruction 
in her train. But it is Meridug, the intercessor for mankind, 
who " bruises the serpent's head " ; who binds her and puts an 
end to her works, while her followers fly terror-stricken. 

I have not space to give a tithe of the profoundly interesting 
and suggestive facts revealed by the deciphering of the cune- 
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iform inscriptions. We find ourselves looking at the cradle- 
land of our religion, our sciences and our literature ; we find 
the most touching and passionate appeals to the Divinity in 
the very spirit of the finest Psalms of David, in a land looked 
upon as the seat of the grossest idolatry ; we find a civiliza- 
tion old enough to have been the parent stock of the civiliza- 
tion of China ; we look upon an early world, which knew 
nothing of the proud white race which now girdles the earth 
with empire. 

Amidst the surging waves which have carried away so 
many beliefs, we find two anchors linking us to the Unseen, 
which become the firmer the more we know of evolutionary 
processes. One is the enormous strength of the religious in- 
stinct, even at the earliest stages of the civilization of man- 
kind. And if the study of evolution teaches us one thing 
more than another, it is that no instinct exists in vain. The 
other foreign to my present subject is the inscrutable nature 
of the " noumenon," which lies behind all phenomena ; that 
Energy, which, whether we think of it as " gods " with the old 
Accadians, as the " Supreme Being," or by whatever name we 
strive to approach the Unknown Reality, it remains equally 
Unknown, (though perhaps not forever Unknowable,) and 
equally the eternal object of search and worship. 



